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Can We Control Divorce? 


Mr. McBurney: Last week we dis- 
cussed the causes and effects of di- 
vorce. This week we seek means of 
handling the divorce problem. Our 
speakers last week agreed that the 
weakening of family ties, personal 
maladjustments, and low family in- 
comes were leading causes of divorce. 
They deplored the social consequences 
of our high divorce rate, particularly 
as it affects the children of divorced 
parents; and suggested more adequate 
premarital education, designed to pre- 
pare young people for marriage. Judge 
Miner of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, argued most convinc- 
ingly in favor of a cooling-off period 
of sixty days after filing intentions 
to divorce before the case is heard. 


What Is Cause? 


I suggest we begin with your reac- 

tions to this analysis. How do you 
regard the divorce problem? What 
concerns you most, Ogburn, and what 
are the causes of the problem as you 
see it? 
Mr. OcpurN: I liked very much Pro- 
fessor Winch’s analysis of family ties 
which he made last week. Briefly, he 
said that a century ago a couple or a 
family were held together by six 
strong ties that bound them together. 
Now they are only bound by one and a 
half and they are weaker ties. Obvi- 
ously they won’t stay together as well 
if they are bound by one and a half 
weak ties as bound together by six 
ties. I don’t think we can bring back 
the four and a half ties, so we have 
to strengthen the one and a half. 

When you analyze these, one is af- 
fection and the other is the rearing 
of children successfully. So I don’t 
worry so much about the divorce 
problem. That is putting the empha- 
sis in the wrong place. Where we 
ought to put the emphasis is how to 
strengthen these ties, how to make a 
successful marriage, how to make a 


happy marriage. That is what we 
ought to talk about. 

Mr. McBurney: That is a construc- 
tive point of view. How do you feel 
about this problem, Starr? 


Mr. STARR: Too much stress has been 
put on the divorce laws. The answer 
is not to be found in the law but by 
a period of research and seeking. There 
are two million broken homes that 
may never reach the divorce courts. 
What about these people? Something 
must be done for them. Time has al- 
ready been too long upon us. Some- 
thing must be done about the divorce 
situation to avoid broken homes. 


‘Build Happy Homes’ 


Mr. KNOWLES: I liked Ogburn’s last 
point very much, that the problem is 
really one of building happy homes 
rather than preventing divorce. I 
think that we are too much inclined 
to look at superficialities in analyzing 
the causes of divorce and to point at 
such things as economic quarrels, in- 
law trouble, and so on. Actually, isn’t 
marriage simply a matter of good 
human relations, two people getting 
along well together? And isn’t the 
answer then, the solution to any dif- 
ficulties that come up between those 
two people, one of training them 
through educational procedures, to be 
skillful in good human relations. 


Mr. McBurney: Before we get to 
your recommendations, let me ask 
about some of these factors which ap- 
pear to cause marital difficulties lead- 
ing to divorce. You were in the process 
of dismissing some of them rather 
summarily, Knowles. What types of 
people are bad marital risks, Ogburn? 


Mr. OGBuRN: There are five or six of 
those. A half dozen investigators have 
turned up saying that the first and 
most important factor, or the most 
important bad risk, is the person who 
is self-centered, selfish, inconsiderate, 
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ungenerous. They make trouble in 
marriage and are bad risks. 


Mr. Starr: Ag a lawyer I have seen 
the selfish type of person who is usu- 
ally the stingy person. That fre- 
quently leads to divorce also. 


Mr. OGBuRN: It is really the money 
problem that you see as a lawyer. You 
see these cases in courts. I think they 
flow from the selfishness, the incon- 
siderateness. 


‘Immature Person Bad Risk’ 


Mr. KNOWLES: I wonder if you would 
agree that we might almost say it is 
the immature person who is the bad 
marital risk. 


Mr. OGBURN: I was going to say, 
Knowles, that the second big class of 
bad risks would be the immature per- 
son. The mature person makes a very 
good mate. And I would say there 
are three types of immature persons. 


Mr. OGBURN: The first type of imma- 
turity we find is the person who is still 
a baby. He may be six feet five, and 
may be 70 years old, but psychologi- 
cally he is still an infant and he wants 
mother to nurse him and wait on him 
and he wants to be indulged. You 
can see that if that person never 
grows up beyond babyhood he isn’t go- 
ing to be a good mate. 

As they grow up past babyhood, 
some of those who cut the mother’s 
apron strings you put into a second 
type of immaturity. This kind of im- 
maturity you find in youngsters about 
eight or nine years old. They haven’t 
become conscious of other people, par- 
ticularly because they haven’t reached 
adolescence, and they are selfish and 
self-centered. They think about them- 
selves a great deal. The girls when 
they get fixed there become narcis- 
sistic. They really fall in love with 
themselves. They can’t fall in love 
with anyone else because they are in 
love with themselves. Then there is 
the boy who becomes conceited. That 
is a little different from being ego- 
tistical. His libido is turned on him- 
self. That is another period of fixation. 

Briefly, there is a third period of 
immaturity that we mentioned. It is 


called the adolescent period of fixa- 
tion, the adolescent who is a young 
person who is discovering the other 
sex. He or she is a little flirtatious. 
They become interested in other peo- 
ple but they haven’t reached the point 
where they sort of focus their libidos 
upon one person. They haven’t devoted 
themselves to one person. You find a 
lot of people in this group who have 
a wandering eye, a little inclined to 
experiment. 

These are the people who are fixed 
and immature and who never got be- 
yond adolescence. 


Mr. KNOWLES: He may be married 
but his right eye isn’t. [Laughter] 


Mr. OcBuRN: That is right. 


‘Understand Themselves’ 


Mr. KNOWLES: I would like to say 
that I was reviewing Overstreet’s The 
Mature Mind, knowing that I would 
be on this program, and I am struck 
by the close resemblance between Og- 
burn’s point and Overstreet’s. Over- 
street, of course, makes the final point 
that maturity is a matter of continu- 
ally growing, particularly growing 
and understanding yourself. The thing 
I would like to suggest, then, is that 
when we find these immature people 
in marriages, perhaps the attack we 
should take is to get them to under- 
stand what they are, an understand- 
ing of themselves, and then when they 
have that, they can begin to under- 
stand others. 

Mr, OGBURN: We have mentioned only 
two types of these bad material risks. 
Another one is what is called the 
neurotic or the nervous person, al- 
though some immature people are neu- 
rotic too. The odds are a little against 
the nervous people. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Unless perhaps he or 
she can tie up with someone who has 
a kind of neurosis that complements 
the other. 

Mr. OGBURN: Yes, I have seen two 
nervous people very happily married, 
but nervousness is a general liability 
I should say. 

Mr. McBurney: I want to ask about 
that, Knowles. We are talking about 
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these types of people who make bad 
marital risks. Is it the individual or 
the combination of individuals that 
marriage brings together that creates 
the problem? 


Mr. KNOwLEs: I think that is a very 
important point. 

Mr. OGBURN: One person doesn’t make 
a marriage. It takes two. 


Mr. KNowLes: The focal problem in 
helping get into a happy marriage is 
one of watching, of helping them ana- 
lyze the forees that will make for 
harmony and those that make for dis- 
harmony with another individual. 


‘Dominance Bad Risk’ 


Mr. OGBURN: Most of the authorities 
who have studied this say that a domi- 
neering trait or dominance is a bad 
risk, but if you have a dominant per- 
son marrying a person who really 
loves to be submissive you make a 
good relationship. But that is quite 
different from having a dominant per- 
son marry a dominant person. Then 
you have something on your hands. 


Mr. McBurney: It isn’t your plan, 
then, to deny these difficult types the 
advantages, such as they are, of mar- 
riage, but rather to give them counsel 
where that is indicated. You suggest 
also the possibility of matching these 
people in such ways as to bring about 
a happy marriage? 


Mr. OcBuRN: Somewhat, beforehand. 
Now, for instance, the odds are a little 
against the person from one cultural 
background marrying a person from 
another cultural background. They 
would do better to marry someone 
with the same cultural background. It 
doesn’t have to be exactly the same. 
Perhaps that illustrates the comple- 
mentary factor you are speaking of, 
Knowles. 


Mr. KNowLgEs: I suppose that there is 
no undertaking that anyone goes into 
in our society that has the long run, 
lasting, permanent commitments that 
marriage has, and yet I suppose also 
that there is no undertaking that peo- 
ple go into in our society with less 
preparation than that of marriage— 
less knowledge about the risks, about 


the factors involved, and so on. I am 
just wondering if one of the solutions 
is not to set up in our society a very 
intensive, you might say, propaganda 
campaign to acquaint people with 
what is important in marriage, what 
are the risks, what are the values, 
what are the things that they should 
know about. 


Factor of Children 


Mr. McBurney: Before we explore 
that suggestion, Knowles, let me ask 
about a few of these other contribut- 
ing factors. What do you think about 
this: Are children or lack of children 
often the cause of divorce? 


Mr. OcBuRN: It has been shown, for 
instance, that the chances of a couple 
without children getting a divorce 
over a couple that have children, is 
just nineteen to one. 

Mr. KNowLes: Of course, if a mar- 
riage is held together just because 
there is a child, and yet all these 
other factors are at work that would 
cause them to get a divorce if they 
didn’t have a child, I am moved to ask: 
Is that a good solution, to hold them 
together because they have a child? 


Mr. OGBuRN: In that case they may 
do a good thing by the children even 
though they themselves are unhappy. 
Mr. McBurney: The fact remains 
that families with children are less 
likely to find their way into the di- 
vorce courts. Starr, how about the 
mother-in-law and other in-laws? Are 
they trouble-makers in the home? 


Mr. STARR: I believe too much blame 
has been put on the mother-in-law. If 
the son and daughter-in-law would 
give a little more affection to their 
in-laws they would have a happier 
married life. Many times the daugh- 
ter-in-law is jealous of her mother- 
in-law. So I believe if these daughter- 
in-laws would try to be a little more 
affectionate to their mother and 
father-in-laws that we would have 
happier marriages. 

Mr. Ocpurn: I think that a mother 
and father-in-law could stand a little 
education themselves. 


Mr. STARR: That is true in many 
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cases, but in many cases the blame is 
on the daughter or son-in-law. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Good human relations 
are needed among the in-laws as be- 
tween the in-laws of the married cou- 
ples as well as the married people 
themselves. 


Mr. McBurNEyY: I was surprised a 
minute ago, Knowles, when you ap- 
parently dismissed the economic fac- 
tor as being unimportant. Some of 
our speakers last week seemed to feel 
that the divorce rate was much higher 
in the lower income groups. In other 
words, that the lack of money was 
often a factor in divorce. 


Mr. KNOWLES: I have a hunch that 
it is not. It seems to me that it might 
be a rationalized excuse that people 
give who can’t otherwise get along 
well. I wonder if Ogburn might have 
some results of sociological studies to 
indicate whether or not it is. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Specifically, what are 
the comparative divorce rates in the 
low, middle and high income brackets? 
Mr. OGBURN: The divorces have never 
been classified according to income, so 
no data exist. On the other hand, we 
do have several sample studies where 
we have measured very carefully the 
amount of happiness in marriage ac- 
cording to the income of the married 
couple, and we show some very in- 
teresting results, There is no correla- 
tion whatsoever between the size of 
the income and the happiness in mar- 
riage. It is a very interesting thing... 


Mr. KNOWLES: That is a relief. 


‘Importance of Occupation’ 


Mr. OGBURN: We do find a correla- 
tion between the occupations and hap- 
piness, but it is not the income that 
determines the thing there. It is the 
stability and the type of work. For 
instance, in those occupations where 
there is a good deal of social pressure 
as in villages or among teachers and 
preachers, they tend to have stable 
marriages. On the other hand, where 
there is a lot of travel, a lot of separa- 
tion such as the traveling salesmen, 
who have the highest divorce rate of 
any other occupation except one, and 


among actors and theatrical peoples, 
the divorce rate is high. Occupation 
is really a factor, but income ap- 
parently is not. 

Mr. KNowLes: Any correlation be- 
tween immaturity and occupation? 


Mr. OcpuRN: Something to think 
about. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Maybe immature peo- 
ple go into certain occupations. 

Mr. McBurney: Starr, do we have 
more divorces in economic depres- 
sions? 

Mr. Starr: I believe we have fewer 
divorces during a depression. Pre- 
ceding the war the divorce rate was 
much lower. I believe the reason for 
that is that people couldn’t afford to 
live separately or apart. With the 
coming of the war and jobs for women, 
women became more independent and 
felt they could afford to leave their 
husbands and live separately. 

Mr. OGBURN: There is a correlation 
Of eelice 

Mr. McBurnEy: What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. OGBURN: That means that you 
get more divorces in a period of pros- 
perity, and if you got all divorces in 
a period of prosperity, you would get 
“1.”; if none occurred in prosperity 
it would be “zero.” 

Mr. McBurney: You accept Starr’s 
explanation? 

Mr. OGBuRN: Yes, certainly, in so 
far as we know the explanation. 

Mr. Starr: I believe most of the peo- 
ple who got divorces during the war 
were people who were just waiting 
for a chance to get a divorce. 


Early Education 


Mr. McBurRNEY: We have been ana- 
lyzing some of the causes of divorce. 
I am anxious to have your recommen- 
dations for handling this problem. 
Knowles was about to get into that a 
few minutes ago. Dr. Ogburn has 
suggested that we consider these rec- 
ommendations in three categories. 
First, what basic long-term develop- 
mental program do you recommend? 
For example, what steps can be taken, 
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Starr, with young children in the 
elementary schools, and later in the 
secondary schools, to develop sound 
attitudes toward sex and marriage 
and human relations? 


Mr. Starr: I believe children should 
be watched during grammar school. 
This could be done by the teacher 
keeping in close touch with the home 
and finding out which children have 
an unhappy home life. In this way 
they could try to arrange for ways to 
help these children. There are many 
societies that would be willing to 
contribute men and women of their 
organizations to give these children 
proper love and affection. 

Mr. OGBURN: Starr said that we 
ought to begin watching them at the 
time of grammar school. I would say 
we should watch them from the mo- 
ment they let out the first yell. I think 
it is the little children in the home 
that really need training, I will men- 
tion two or three points if I may. 


‘Rejected Children’ 


One thing you should watch out 
for is to see that the children don’t 
feel rejected. These are the quar- 
relsome people; these are the aggres- 
sive and troublesome people. On the 
other hand, you don’t want to over- 
dose them with affection. You can 
spoil them, if you do not exercise 
common sense. We also know that 
the only child is a somewhat poorer 
risk in marriage than the middle 
child or the oldest child, or the young- 
est child. There isn’t a great differ- 
ence but there is some difference. 
Mr. Starr: I believe in our schools 
that there are teachers who will be 
able to find out which are the chil- 
dren who are rejected, and which are 
the children who have an unhappy 
home life. 

Mr. OcBuRN: If you begin in the 
nursery you can prevent it before it 
is detected later. 


Mr. KNOWLES: The Gesell study indi- 
cated that the basic emotional pattern 
of a child is formed by the age of six. 
Isn’t that so? 


Mr. Ocsurn: Age five. Freud said 


five, but these others step it up a year. 


Mr. Starr: I agree they should be 
followed when they give out the first 
yell, but once in school we can have a 
wider and more constructive program, 


Mr. OGBuRN: Another thing is that 
the children should learn to play co- 
operatively and generously with other 
people when they are very little. That 
is excellent training for a successful 
marriage. All of us know that the 
happy children from happy homes are 
the ones who make the best risks in 
marriage. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: This all sounds good, 
but are parents, in the case of your 
suggestion, generally equipped to give 
them this kind of advice, and in the 
case of Starr’s insistence on a pro- 
gram in the school, do teachers have 
the time, and the professional compe- 
tence to help these children as you 
want them helped? 


Mr. OGBURN: No. That is why we 
ought to have courses on marriage and 
family living and they should get this 
training before they marry. 


Mr. Starr: But if they start with 
the grammar school the teachers can 
devote some of their extra time out- 
side of regular school hours and can 
watch the children. If they are care- 
fully watched.... 

Mr. OGBURN: Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. How well trained are these 
grammar school teachers? How much 
time do they have? How much do we 
pay them, and have we enough of 
them? 

Mr. Starr: If these teachers haven’t 
enough time, then some money should 
be spent on the teachers. It would be 
money well spent. 


Special Teachers 

Mr. KNowLes: Actually, in many of 
our more progressive schools they 
now have special teachers. 

Mr. OGBURN: There are only a few 
progressive schools. 

Mr. KNOWLES: “Progressive” in 
quotes. They have special teachers to 
take care of the psychological prob- 
lems of the students. They have done 
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a wonderful job. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Let me ask you, 
Knowles, about educational programs 
designed to develop attitudes and 
skills, which would enable people to 
work and live together. Is that the 
kind of a program that you have in 
mind for these children, and for their 
parents? 


Mr. KNowLes: Absolutely. I think 
we are beginning to get research evi- 
dence to show that attitudes actually 
can be changed or developed through 
educational experience. A very inter- 
esting experiment is now going on at 
the University of Iowa under Ralph 
Ojemann of the Child Welfare Sta- 
tion in which over a period of about 
five, ten years now, they have done 
some really dramatic things in help- 
ing children from age five and six up 
through the twelfth grade to learn 
how to deal not only with their own 
age group much better, but with 
their parents as well. 


Mr. OGBURN: Couldn’t the coaches 
do it, and the playground directors? 


‘Find Cause’ 


Mr. KNOWLES: The coaches are an in- 
tegral part of it. The total school 
system is organized around a human 
relations framework. In a nutshell, 
they seek to train people, train the 
students and the teachers to react 
to the causes of behavior rather than 
the surface acts of behavior, to go be- 
hind the surface manifestations to 
the causes and try to cure the causes. 
This is actually a very useful general- 
ized habit to form in people. 

Mr. OcspurRN: I think that there is 
one point that ought to be mentioned. 
I don’t know that we can do much 
about it but it seems the young people 
ought to be taught today that love is 
not enough. 


Mr. KNOWLES: Romance particularly. 


Mr. OGBURN: Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am in favor of love and in 
favor of romance, but the point is 
that there are other things to mar- 
riage than that. There are the prac- 
tical aspects of it. I think that you 
don’t have to go out of bounds for 


romance, but the movies and pulp 
magazines and the hero idols, and the 
crooners, develop a notion that all 
that counts is romance. Marriage is 
quite a more serious thing than that. 


Premarital Advice 


Mr. McBurRNEY: We have been talk- 
ing about some long-time educational 
programs that might serve as a means 
of bringing about sounder marriages. 
To move on if we may, let me ask 
what practical premarital advice can 
be given concerning the effect on mar- 
riages of differences in taste, tempera- 
ment, religion, money and sex? 
Mr. Ocpurn: Those fall into two 
classes generally: Those that have to 
do with the practical things like 
money and selfishness, and those 
which have to do with physiology. We 
have various institutions to deal with 
those. There is a great deal of ad- 
vice, and good information in “Ad- 
vice to the Lovelorn,” and by the way, 
there are many millions of readers of 
those columns and they do much good. 
On the physiological side, I am im- 
pressed with the very favorable posi- 
tion of the Association of Planned 
Parenthood. They deal with intimate 
matters, and when a couple goes there 
to seek advice they see a physician 
and they don’t mind talking to him 
about their problems. They have a lot 
of these branches in the city. I think 
we have seven or eight in Chicago. 
There must be 3,000 new visitors every 
year and they can do a great deal on 
the psychological side of marriage. 
Mr. KNOWLES: They can remove one 
of the blocks. 


‘Importance of Differences’ 


Mr. McBurnEy: You think these dif- 
ferences in taste, religion, tempera- 
ment and the like make very much 
difference in marriage? 

Mr. OcBuRN: They make a great deal 
of difference. This should be shown 
to people in the marriage courses and 
before they get engaged. It is good 
premarital advice for those who are 
already engaged and for those who 
haven’t become engaged, to point out 
that they better fall in love with 
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someone with similar tastes. 


Mr. KNOWLES: While I think this pre- 
marital advice is very important, I 
think that it also is important that 
people who have already become mar- 
ried, without having such advice, and 
perhaps finding some conflicts be- 
tween them due to differences in 
taste, religion and money, be told they 
need not give up the ghost for that 
reason. Actually, they can learn to 
solve that kind of problem quite read- 
ily. In our adult education programs, 
for example, not only in Chicago but 
throughout the country, we are con- 
stantly having people come in to learn 
common interests together. For in- 
stance, we had a young couple in our 
Y.M.C.A. bridge course not long ago 
who learned to play bridge together, 
and after the ten-week course was 
over, the wife said, “We don’t fight 
at bridge any more. We both play 
equally as well now.” That is im- 
portant. S 

Mr. McBurney: You gentlemen have 
taken your cues from Dr. Ogburn’s 
opening suggestion here, that we 
make recommendations designed to 
bring about solid marriages which 
will enable people to live together hap- 
pily and constructively. Now, let’s 
look at the other side of it. 

What steps can be taken to keep 
these married couples together once 
they are married? The people who 
may not have had the benefit of the 
kind of counsel you are giving here 
today? 


Divorcees Anonymous 

Mr. OcpuRN: I would like to hear 
what Starr has to say about these 
Divorcees Anonymous. That is a new 
thing on the horizon. It sounds very 
interesting. Could you tell us about 
that? 

Mr. STarR: Divorcees Anonymous is a 
plan made up of women who have re- 
gretted rushing into a divorce. 

Mr. OcsurN: How did you get the 
name Divorcees Anonymous?” Are 
these people intoxicated with divorce, 
you think? [Laughter] 

Mr. Starr: No, they are women that 
want to keep their names secret only 


to the public, but they know each 
other, and people that want their help 
are known. And they are willing to 
help and advise women, and men, not 
to rush into a hasty divorce. 

Mr. KNOWLES: How often do they 
meet? 


Mr. Starr: About once a week, and 
they are willing to help and advise 
anyone seeking help. 

Mr. OGBURN: But they only meet 
when they have someone coming for 
help? 

Mr. STARR: If someone gets in touch 
with a member of Divorcees Anony- 
mous that member learns his story 
and probably goes out to lunch with 
him, and then brings him into the 
group. 


Mr. OGBURN: With one person or 


several? 
Consultations 
Mr. STARR: First with one person 


and then the member tries to match 
up that person with someone having 
a similar problem. 

Mr. KNowLeEs: What do they do in the 
meeting? 

Mr. STARR: They have a bull session, 
and those who want to talk about 
their problems in the open may do so. 
Each person suggests ideas. Also, if 
someone wants some private consulta- 
tion, one member will talk to that 
person privately and will even send 
for the husband or wife. 

Mr. McBurney: Do _ you think, 
Knowles, that you can get competent 
help from divorcees whose only claim 
to competence is the fact that they 
have had one or more divorces? 

Mr. KNOWLES: I should think one of 
the most constructive things Divorcees 
Anonymous might do would be to 
provide referral service for these peo- 
ple to places like the Planned Parent- 
hood Association and the Association 
for Family Living, and psychiatrists 


Mr. OcBuRN: I think you have some- 
thing there. 

Mr. Stark: We have been calling in 
psychiatrists to help. 
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A discussion of the American family, together with a statistical study 
of modern marriage. 

NIMKOFF, MEYER FRANCIS. Marriage and the Family. Ed. Wm. F. 
Ogburn. Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 

Traces the history of the family, and discusses its present day role. 
SBARBARO, JOHN A. and SALTONSTALL, ELLEN. Marriage is on Trial. 
New York, Macmillan, 1947. 

Offers advice to persons considering marriage, and to those contemplating 
divorce. 

American Bar Association Journal 35:457-60, Je., ’49. “Our Present Divorce 
Muddle: A Suggested Solution.” T. F. WALKER. 

A “proposal to abolish conventional grounds and to substitute automatic 
divorce after a specified period of time.” 

American Bar Association Journal 36:105-8, F., 50. “The Follies of Divorce.’ 
P. W. ALEXANDER. 

A “therapeutic approach to the problem.” 

American Journal of Sociology 53:474-6, My., ’48. “Education, Income, and 
Family Unity.” W. F. OGBURN, 

How marriage and divorce are affected by education and income. 
American Journal of Sociology 49:316-23, Ja., ’44. “Marital Separations.” 
W. G. OGBURN. 

Compares the characteristics of separation and divorce. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 229 :20-9, De 
743. “Marriages, Births, and Divorces.” W. F. OGBURN. 

An analysis of the effects of war upon marriage and divorce. 
American Mercury 66:272-7, Mr., ’48. “Our Scandalous Divorce Laws.” D. D. 
BROMLEY. 

Discusses the present divorce laws, and predicts that a progressive state 
may lead the way in divorce reform. 

Atlantic Monthly 180:42-5, D., ’47. “Dishonest Divorce.” R. H. SMITH. 

Declares the modern divorce courts could prevent many unnecessary 
separations. Calls for a compulsory waiting period, private hearings, and a 
thorough investigation by case workers. 

Fortune 39:1538-4, F., ’49. “Tangled Divorce Laws.” J. J. SHAPIRO. 

Discusses the problems created by “migratory divorce” cases. 


Good Housekeeping 130:35, F., ’50. “Divorcees Anonymous.” A, PROWITT 
Describes the unique Chicago organization of one hundred ex-wives who 
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are working to prevent the breakup of marriages. 
Harvard Law Review 58:930-1017, S., ’45. “And Repent at Leisure.” T. R. 
POWELL. 

A lengthy inquiry into the Supreme Court decision in the case of Wil- 
liams v. North Carolina. 

Lawyer's Guild Review 17:218-26, S., ’47. “Divorce Reform.” CHARLES 
ROTHENBERG. 

Discusses various proposals for a uniform divorce law. 

Ladies’ Home Journal 64:214-15, My., ’47. “Combat Fatigue in Marriage.” 
L. B. HOHMAN. 

Some rules for avoiding divorce. 

Ladies’ Home Journal 64:39, Mr., 47. “Let’s Be Realistic About Divorce.” 
M. F. LANGMUIR. 

Maintains that the divorce problem cannot be solved by laws. What 
is needed is better education for marriage. 

Ladies’ Home Journal 66:65, O., ’49. “Our Legal Horror, Divorce.” P. W. 
ALEXANDER. 

Suggests that divorce courts be patterned after modern progressive 
juvenile courts, with the emphasis on diagnosis and therapy rather than 
guilt and punishment. 

Life 19:86-8, S. 3, ’45. “Divorce Muddle; World’s Most Tangled Divorce 
Laws.” F. RODELL. 

A general discussion of the divorce problem. 

New York Times Magazine p. 10, D. 19, ’48. “Argument for a New Divorce 
Law in New York.” R. H. WELS. 

An examination of the divorce and annulment laws of New York. 
Reader’s Digest 56:15-18, My., ’50. ‘“Divorcees Anonymous.” J. MILLARD. 

A recent discussion of the work being done by the “Divorcees Anonymous.” 
Rotarian 73:8-10, N., ’48. “What 80,000 Divorces Have Taught Me.” J. 
SABATH., 

A Chicago jurist shares his views on saving marriage. Recommends an 
official arbiter to whom couples would be required to take their troubles. 
Survey 82:75-7, Mr., ’46. “Pulling the Brakes on Divorce.” M. MUNK. 

Describes the foundations for a real preventive program, including a 
“socialized”? Court of Domestic Relations. 

Woman’s Home Companion 74:32, D., ’47. “One National Divorce Law.” 
G. CAMERON. 

Discusses the plan for a single divorce law advanced by the National 

Association of Women Lawyers. 
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